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THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 



By Patterson DuBois, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Man wastes nothing so much as man. Life is loose with 
losses. Salvation is the imminent and perpetual need. Nature, 
science, and art alike repudiate loss. Life is essentially econo- 
mic, and leakage is the one intolerable thing in the application 
of power to the world's work — whether it be mechanical, physio- 
logical, aesthetic, moral, or spiritual. 

Greatest of all world-powers, as the Christian church is, we 
have scarcely begun to realize its possibilities. As an institution, 
the leakage, waste, and loss of power which the church sustains 
is due in large measure to the lack of an educational conscious- 
ness in every activity, interest, and influence. 

In so far as the home and the church, as the "foci of effort," 
are responsible for the nurture and development of personal char- 
acter, together with the culture of a social ideal — thus far are 
the church and the home educational institutions quite as truly 
as the more systematically or logically organized school or 
college. 

And thus far also it is morally obligatory on the church and 
the home to have an educational consciousness and to know 
something of the bases of educational method as understood in 
the light of modern psychologic progress. To say this, however, 
is to say virtually nothing more than that the educational func- 
tion should be exercised in the spirit and in accord with the 
practice of Jesus; for there is nothing basal in the principles of 
sane, modern education that has not always existed as principle 
in Christianity, as we find it illustrated in the life of our Lord. 
The "new education" is essentially as old as the Christian era. 
Indeed, its central idea or law of a free-will self-activity received 
its first recorded sanction in Eden. 

The church would seem to be the natural heir to the mode of 
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Jesus as the modern trainer of men, and yet the church rests 
more or less in ignorance of, or in virtual defiance of, principles 
that are as plainly a part of the gospel as is salvation or the 
Golden Rule. In other words, the weakness of the church lies 
largely in its failure to be consciously educative after the manner 
of the Master. Christian education is, therefore, not merely a 
matter of instruction in the tenets of the church or even in ethics, 
but it is a matter of consciously Christian method. Conse- 
quently it is not limited to " religious " instruction, but is 
coextensive with the whole discipline of life. Professor Coe 
aptly says: 

Religious education has relations to general pedagogy that demand to be 
recognized and applied. The teacher of religion and the teacher of arithme- 
tic are dealing with the same child. Possibly learning arithmetic has some- 
thing to do with learning to be religious. In any case the principles of 
development in the one sphere cannot be altogether separated from those in 
the other. 

Now, notwithstanding modern education, following the lead 
of Jesus, insists on setting the child in the midst and making him 
the center of interest, it is true, as Professor Coe says, that "the 
weakest point in our campaign for bringing the world to Christ 
is the relation of the church to the young;" and "the official 
status of children to the church has been altogether over- 
shadowed by that of adults." 

The truth is that the church seems never to have fully realized 
itself as an educational institution, or at least that its prime func- 
tion is of necessity educational. Once more I quote Professor 
Coe, since it were impossible for me better to picture the condi- 
tions. He says, if the inner history of the relations between 
Christianity and education could be written, 

it would record many a strange fact, many a quaint idea, many a sur- 
prising contradiction. The church would appear now as the leading patron 
of education, now as an opponent or reluctant follower of educational reforms. 
We should find education pressed upon the young in the name of religion at 
the same time that the spiritual barrenness of all culture is proclaimed from the 
housetops. We should find the child held up as a type of the kingdom of God, 
yet declared to be depraved by nature, and needing to be converted before it 
can see the kingdom. At almost every point evidence would appear of an inter- 
nal strain, an unreconciled opposition between two tendencies Yet 
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one thing Christianity can never do; it cannot let education alone. The 
debate over salvation by works and salvation by faith may seem to exhaust 
the alternatives, yet there always remains a back-lying assumption that the 
world's salvation is to be accomplished partly by educating the young. 

Is it not strange that salvation by education has never received doctrinal 
recognition ? The churches spend vast sums upon schools and colleges ; 
they maintain Sunday schools at great cost of labor and of gold ; they send 
a schoolmaster side by side with the preacher to heathen lands ; yet the 
principle that governs these things has never been put into words by any 
official body. We have elaborate theories as to man's part and God's part 
in other spiritual processes ; why not some theory of how God and man 
co-operate in the education of a soul ? 

Had the church realized that Christian education signifies 
education by Christian means as well as for Christian ends, it could 
not have been so remiss in the exercise of its prime function as 
an educational institution. But Christian education in this full 
sense is larger than any school idea as such. It is psycho- 
logical as well as logical in administration as well as in curricu- 
lum, order, and program. It connotes influence everywhere and 
always. It prescribes environment and relations in the home, as 
well as in the church, Sunday school, or other sub-organization. 

It is but a half-truth to say that the methods of Jesus were 
educational. The whole truth is that he not only educated his 
disciples, but that he meant to be educational, and that he was the 
model toward which in its final analysis the sanest modern edu- 
cation is tending. The farther scientific pedagogy probes its 
problems, the more nearly do its conclusions find their prototypes 
in the principles and methods of the great Teacher. Whether 
he walked or sat or talked or kept silent, whether he praised or 
rebuked, whether he was secret or open, whether he healed or 
turned aside and withdrew from sight — he was the consummate 
teacher and trainer. The one unique thing about him as a 
teacher is that he seems never to have lost his educational con- 
sciousness or intent. 

Similarly the church, standing, as Professor E. A. Ross says, 
as " the repository of certain related ideas, convictions, ideals, 
symbols, and appeals which are admitted to have more efficacy 
in socializing the human heart than any other group of influences 
known to western civilization," should be par excellence the insti- 
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tutional executor of the pedagogic of the Master Educator. In 
administration and in substance of instruction it should be an 
economic model, never wasting an atom of vital force by neglect 
or misdirection of energy. 

All through the ages the church has acted more or less as 
though she had an educational function. She established schools 
and universities and drew the teaching ranks from the clergy. 
Says Thomas Davidson : 

From the days of Alcuin to the rise of Protestantism education was 
almost entirely in the hands of the clergy. Since that event, but particu- 
larly since the French Revolution, there has been an increasing tendency to 
withdraw it from their hands and place it in those of laymen. Along with 
this has gone a tendency to withdraw it from the church altogether and hand 

it over to the state It is not long since every college and university in 

the United States thought it necessary to have a clergyman for president. 
At present a very large number have lay presidents, and that number is 
yearly increasing. 

Likewise we find public bequests diverted more and more from 
the church to the college and the library. 

Manifestly there is a feeling that the school in one form or 
another is the progressive, investigating, developing element in 
our civilization ; that the church is conservative, apologetic, 
self-complacent, propagandic, and fossilized. The educationist 
stands for freedom, the church for subjection — notwithstanding 
the explicit gospel that Christ came to set us free. The world 
seems not to look hopefully among theologians for educators, 
nor among preachers for teachers. The fact is that theology 
and Christian education — which is properly the only true educa- 
tion — do not yoke well together, since theology is scholastic 
and dogmatic, while liberal education is open-eyed, truth- 
seeking, and developmental. The one pulls for authority and 
subordination, the other for individual, social, and institutional 
freedom under the law. The one studies the child before it 
brings him to book, the other studies the book and imposes it as 
an adult's prescription on the child. Says Phillips Brooks : 
" Every theologian must own that his theology is harder than 
the New Testament. It is the New Testament and not his 
theology that he ought to teach to the child. The child's mind is 
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natural and not artificial." In short, it is in education that the 
church in too large a degree parts company with its own Founder ; 
and, singularly enough, through a process of evolution rather 
than through directly imitating Christ, modern education finds 
itself tending more and more toward the principles and practice 
of Jesus. 

One church, at least, the Presbyterian, is in the anomalous 
position of technically denominating its ministers "teaching 
elders," while the seminary through which they have passed has 
never trained them in the science or art of pedagogy or educa- 
tion ! Scores of theological students in one denomination or 
another groan under the uneducational methods of the semi- 
naries. The curriculum through which they are passing is 
practically unmodified by the modern rediscovery of the child 
as an organism to be developed, to say nothing of the educa- 
tional basis of the life of our Lord. "There are two distinct 
sources of pedagogic method — the nature of the mind to be 
taught, and the nature of the subject to be presented : whence 
arise psychologic method and logical method," says Professor 
Brumbaugh. This fact may profitably be brought into compari- 
son with seminary, church, and home standards and methods. 
Dr. W. T. Harris observes, in his study of Dante, that " it is 
in Christianity that religion, for the first time, conceives man as 
perfectly responsible, perfectly free — a spiritual totality." Thus 
this, which is the new and the true educational idea, is strictly 
a Christian idea, and, in so far as the church fails to be con- 
scious of it as an ideal, the educational science, which is 
conscious of it, distances the church in its own rightful field. 
In spite of all this, and the enormous leakage and waste of 
power which arise from it, the church has done and does do a 
great educational work. In school and out, directly or indi- 
rectly, she, together with the home, has wrought miracles in 
personal progress. Says Dr. Lyman Abbott : 

How many hospitals or asylums or public philanthropies of any kind 
would there be if there were no churches? How much honor and integrity, 
how much honesty and uprightness, how much trust and confidence, if there 
were none of these reservoirs from which the springs are furnished? .... 

I know the faults of the church, I know its follies, its divisions, its cold- 
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ness, its persecuting spirit, its apathy. But, spite of all, tell me where in 
human history there is such an organization of men and women, or ever has 
been, bound together by so splendid a loyalty, holding so heartily the great 
fundamental faith in God, in the invisible world and the living Christ, the 
revelation of them both, and working with an unselfish purpose in the 
world's redemption — as is to be found in Christ's church? It is a life- 
giver. 

That is, it is a life-developer. Jesus Christ came that we 
might have life more abundantly. The church, producing, as it 
does, a development of life, says Rev. E. M. Fairchild, " is in 
the full sense of the word an educational institution and is to be 
classed with institutions of this kind." Normally and ideally 
this is true, and it is a truth which it is the mission of this paper 
to show is too easily overlooked. The same writer, noting that 
neither the church nor the college as yet performs its mission 
fully (and we might add the home), says that the college "has 
determined its proper function and does its work systematically," 
while "the church seems to be in doubt and its work is desul- 
tory." 

Now, in a real sense, just because of these conditions, the 
church needs to have the great fundamental principles of educa- 
tion at its fingers' ends so as to avoid making that multitude of 
mistakes, both in administration and in formal teaching, to 
which desultory work is peculiarly liable. It is evident that in 
all its complex of personal or organized influences the church 
must be consciously educative or fail to realize itself. Nor does 
it need to establish schools or colleges in order to fulfil its obli- 
gation of executing an incessant and varied educational func- 
tion, so far as it goes. In its delicate interplay of soul on soul 
individually and in the mass, the church stands in need of a 
ready, untechnical, and easily applied pedagogy — one that sets 
the child in the midst and permits his nature to determine the 
method of his nurture. This is the divine, as well as the 
rational, remedy for leakage of power. 



